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Mr. Bar licit Finishing a Heat! in Place 



America Urging Peace 



DETAILS OF BARTLETT'S PEDIMENT, LEFT 

WING OF CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 

See page 41 
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BARTLETT'S SCULPTURE FOP. THE HOUSE WING 
OF THE FEDERAL CAPITOL 

By Glenn Brown 

Author of the History of the United States Capitol 

See pages 39-40 

The sculpture in the three eastern pediments of for an important front view. 



the United States Capitol furnish interesting his- 
torical examples, illustrating the progress of this 
art and showing the artistic changes in technique 
and expression during a hundred years of the 
nation's life. 

In 1825 John Quincy Adams took a personal 
interest in a group for the central pediment, secur- 
ing for the work an Italian sculptor, Luigi Persico. 
Adams suggested the form and character of the 
composition, a central figure of America, flanked by 
sculpture representing Justice and Hope. This deco- 
ration resulted in three meagre spots in the open 
space of the pediment, with figures of little merit, 
although attempting to symbolize the spirit or duties 
of the nation. 

In 1855 Thomas Crawford, one of the most noted 
American sculptors of his time, was commissioned 
to execute a group for the new eastern pediment of 
the Senate wing. He attempted a much more ambi- 
tious project than the sculpture shown in the central 
pediment. In the center he placed a figure of Amer- 
ica. On the right he intended, as he says, to depict 
the elements of strength on which the country relies 
— the soldier, the merchant, the schoolmaster, the 
youth and the mechanic. On the left are the fore- 
runners of civilization — the pioneer, the Indian 
hunter, the Indian warrior, Indian mother and 
babe. This group has the effect of a series of de- 
tached figures, strung along with little feeling of 
composition or beauty of line, out of scale, showing a 
want of thought as to the effect when placed at a 
height, and giving no consideration to the points of 
view from which it would be most often seen by 
visitors to the Capitol. 

In February 1909 Mr. Paul W. Bartlett was 
commissioned to design a group for the House wing 
of the Capitol. For several years I have watched 
with great interest the progress of this important 
work, which, with its imposing position and national 
character will present a most valuable lesson in the 
sculpture of our time. 

Mr. Bartlett had no easy problem to solve. Al- 
though he had a warning, indicating what to avoid 
in some of the glaring defects easily seen in many 
examples of decoration in pediments, there is little 
to be found offering an inspiration or suggestion 
for fitting decoration of this character. The archi- 
tecture of the Capitol, being an example of eighteenth 
century Corinthian, is delicate and refined in its 
masses and details. The sculpture to harmonize 
with the building must embody this delicacy, and at 
the same time must be strong and forceful to attain 
dignity and interest. The sculpture, to be most ef- 
fective, cannot dominate the wing of the building, 
it must become a decorative feature, enhancing and 
crowning the composition. In scale, form, spirit and 
texture it must be in keeping with the architectural 
elements. 

The location of the Capitol facing due east calls 



The majority of vis- 
itors see the Capitol Building and sculpture from 
an acute angle — north and south. This made it 
necessary for the t sculptor to secure pleasing lines 
and good composition, so that the effect could be 
enjoyed from the southeast and northeast. Each 
group has a pleasing and distinct silhouette when 
viewed from an angle. Roundness and depth with- 
out unduly overhanging the architectural elements, 
was another one of the problems to solve. 

The composition consists of a central figure, 
lighter in tone, classical in pose and drapery, with 
two groups, more realistic, one on the right, another 
on the left. The masses on each side of the central 
figure are again divided into two groups by the 
broad and simple surfaces and more or less freedom 
from deep shadows of the dividing sculpture. This 
may be easily appreciated by observing the broad 
surface of cloth in the weaver's hands separating 
the groups on the right, and the side of the ox divid- 
ing the composition on the left. This method of 
emphasizing the decoration by arranging his groups 
to produce light masses contrasting with darker 
masses is, if I am not mistaken, new with Mr. 
Bartlett's work on the Capitol. It adds value to the 
composition by a broad play of light and shade. 

The gradual diminishing height of the figures, 
made necessary by the form of the pediment, is 
obtained by difference in attitude, and not by de- 
creasing the size of the figure. The whole produces 
a rhythmical flow of line in the mass from the center 
to the corners. The sculpture, with the exception 
of the symbolic figure, is semi-realistic and Amer- 
ican in type, avoiding the banality of expressing 
American ideals by classical forms. 

The central figure symbolizes Peace. On her 
right are groups representing the mechanic arts, 
and on her left are groups depicting agricul- 
ture. This sculpture, representing, as it does, 
agriculture and mechanics, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the two great elemental factors in the na- 
tion's life and prosperity. The way in which the 
figures and groups are individualized and yet are 
bound together in one composition, by just' the right 
amount of contrast between light and shade, and the 
intertwining of subordinate ornaments depicting 
the implements and fruits of agriculture on the one 
side, and the products and types of machinery on 
the other, makes the composition complete. The 
figures and their accessory decorations in both 
groups are semi-realistic, which makes it easy for 
the least imaginative to read the story they tell. 
The composition, individual lines, delicacy of treat- 
ment are in harmony with the refined architecture 
of the building. 

The central figure, by the simplicity and classic 
lines of her drapery, broad surfaces producing few 
shadows and the ornate character of her accessories, 
ties the two groups together and joins them happily 
with the Corinthian architecture. The two end 
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groups, the child with sheep and the boy with a boat, 
following the type of some of the best early 
eighteenth century work, augments and enforces 
this successful combination between sculpture and 
architecture. 

The balance in the composition is an important 
factor in its success. Peace divides the composition. 
On her right a group of metal workers is balanced on 
the left by a group of farmers. In each group is a 
standing figure facing the spirit of Peace, which in 
character and pose, although distinctly typical of 
their occupation, form an admirable balance one with 
the other. This balance of individual sculpture is car- 
ried further, as in the second figure of farming we 
have the husbandman leaning over the ox, balancing 
the mechanic leaning over the melting-pot. The head 
of the ox and the melting-pot and mold are addi- 
tional elements of balance in the opposing groups. 
The long side of the ox, giving a broad, clear surface 
is admirably balanced by the textile group, in which 
the weaver holds a broad sheet of cloth. This design 
is continued to the extreme ends of the pediment 
by the reclining woman with child and sheep on one 
side, balancing the youth, boat and fish on the other 
side. This composition of balanced sculpture in a 
pediment has never been secured in the same degree 
before, and for this reason the House wing of the 
Capitol will have a dignity and impressiveness new 
in pedimental decoration. 

Refinement, culture, and intelligence in the faces 
and forms of the figures give the dominant note 
throughout the work, impressing upon us the feeling 
that working and living with nature is not as beastly 
and degrading as some sculptors have endeavored to 
make it appear in marble and bronze, but elevating 
and refining in its nature. This fact is illustrated 
in all periods of our history by the men who have 
come to the front from the farm, as statesmen, 
soldiers, scholars, and poets. This sculpture re- 
minds us that dealing with machinery, which fos- 
ters invention and requires method and organiza- 
tion, does not starve the brain and dull the intel- 
lect, but is an influence quickening the imagination 
and developing both the mind and the body. History 
shows that the inventors, designers and organizers, 
who have come to the front from the factory and 
workshop have been men of intellect and aspiration, 
of untold benefit in bending the forces of nature 
and the power of imagination to the use of man. 
I am much pleased that Mr. Bartlett has expressed 
so clearly the two elements in our life upon which 
the prosperity of the country is based, showing the 
intellectual and refining effects of an intimacy with 
nature and the mechanic arts. 

Taken as individual figures we may study the 
sculpture with pleasure and profit. There is a force 
and energy shown in each, whether it be the farmer 
or the mechanic. Beneath the clothes we can see the 
well-developed physical man, alert and active. The 
women have grace combined with thought and 
beauty. The children have the charming in- 
quisitive diffidence so often seen, particularly, in 
country children when they come into public view. 
Another striking feature in the sculpture is that 
we are made to realize the figures are not mere 
blocks of stone in the physical form of a man, but we 
see through the expressions in the eyes and faces, 
a spirit or soul, giving the elusive inner man. 



Sculptors in our day have secured attention by 
perpetuating realism in which every physical at- 
tribute and piece of clothing is copied as we see it. 
Others have produced work made possible by the 
introduction of instantaneous photography, fixing 
permanently in marble and bronze startling transi- 
tional poses too quick for the eye to flash them to 
the brain. Then we have those who secure attention 
by tricks of pose or technique. 

Mr. Bartlett has avoided these three mistakes. 
He has not allowed realism, reproduction of instan- 
taneous photography — which might be called super- 
realism or tricks of technique — to interfere with 
sculptural effects, the sentiment in his composition 
or their fitness as architectural decoration in either 
his figures or accessories. While there is enough 
of realism in their form, clothes and accessories 
to make them intelligible, there is a dignity in their 
pose and simplicity in their covering that will not 
look out of fashion at any time in the future, the 
whole fitting happily as a part of the architectural 
scheme. 

Each figure is a notable individual piece of sculp- 
ture. Peace, armed and prepared to protect her 
rights, but not displaying aggressively her coat of 
mail, laying aside her shield until need may arise, 
stands dignified and self-possessed guarding Genius 
and prepared to take up her shield to protect Agri- 
culture, as she dispenses good to the nation. 

The small figure of Genius, holding the ever-burn- 
ing flame, sitting contentedly and happily under the 
protecting arm of Peace, has a far-away dreamy 
expression letting us know that his far-sighted inner 
vision is comprehending and grasping great 
thoughts beyond our ken. 

We see in the first farming group to the right 
of Peace a reaper standing with the dignity of 
work well done, the husbandman rugged but not 
debased leaning over his friend the ox, and a clear- 
eyed bright youth looking with aspirations to the 
future. The next farming group shows a mother 
and children garnering the fruits of the soil, one 
child carrying garlands of fruit, the other playing 
with a sheep, charming in their poses and expres- 
sion. Joining and weaving these agricultural 
groups together are the different products of the 
farm. 

In the first mechanic art's group we have the 
smith in his sturdy physical condition, standing 
forcefully, leaning over his sledge, his spirit show- 
ing a capacity for intelligent and skilful manipula- 
tion of metals. The founder, leaning over his 
melting-pot as the mass passes into the mold, shows 
in his face the knowledge and alertness to seize the 
moment in the molten mass that will secure results. 
In this group we have the printer, giving to posterity 
the results of genius, and the earnest boy absorbing 
knowledge. The next group gives the spinner and 
weaver, graceful and attractive,, measuring the 
product of the loom. The side ends with a graceful 
boy with boat and sail gathering the products of 
the sea. The waves of the sea, which dash on our 
shores on the east and west, are shown in the twoi 
extreme corners of the pediment. 

The question of marble to be used received serious 
consideration. For sculptural purposes the stone 
must be free from flaws or seams of a positive color, 
as such defects would destroy the finer lines of the 
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figures, lines to secure which so much thought and 
study had been given and which are necessary for 
expression and character. The color of the stone 
should not stand out as a great mass against the 
old marble, as the sculpture is only a part of the 
building. To give the group relation to the build- 
ing, they have avoided a clear white marble, care- 
fully selecting one of even tone. The texture of the 
stone is coarse as it must be seen well from a dis- 
tance. To secure emphasis of certain points, which 
he considered important, Mr. Bartlett has gone over 
the figures with the chisel after they have come 
from the marble-cutter. 

It has been my good fortune to have seen the 
work as it progressed from the preliminary sketches, 
modified and final models. I have watched the cut- 
ting in marble and the placing of the figures in the 
pediment, and I feel confident it will be an object- 
lesson of great value directly before the eyes of our 



legislators, inducing them to set a higher standard 
for the Government work in the future. 

The sculpture is now in place on the pedi- 
ment, and fully confirms the anticipations (and 
these anticipations were high) of its fitness and 
artistic merit. 

It was unveiled August the seventh. The Speaker 
of the House, Champ Clark, accepted the sculpture 
for the people. James L. Slayden, chairman of the 
House Committee on Library, made an interesting 
speech on the value of the Fine Arts for the cultiva- 
tion of the people. It is also due to Mr. Slayden's 
appreciation and courtesy that the artist was asked 
to speak, thus setting an example neglected hereto- 
fore in the United States of having the artist take 
a prominent part in presenting his work to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Bartlett made an interesting address, ex- 
plaining in a popular way the ideas he had aimed 
to convey in the sculpture. 

Glenn Brown 



ART 



She has her station past our years, 
An instant seen, then lost again; 

She gives, unbought by toil or tears, 
Her mercy and her old disdain. 

To divers men, in many lands, 
Her voice has been the voice of Him 

Whose house is builded not with hands, 
Who has her of the seraphim. 

The perfect light that is her day 
Comes to us broken and dispearled, 

An alien gleam, a shadowed ray 
Whose home is not in any world. 

The saints have eaten of her food, 
The Caesars held her word in fear; 

A poison in the human blood, 
An angel's clarion, high and clear. 



In dreams the beauty of her face 

Affirms its ancient sorcery, 
The leman of a lost embrace, 

A virgin colder than the sea. 

Not always exquisite and far, 

She holds a mystical abode; 
She walks the rainbow and the star, 

Then saunters on the common road. 

Untaught, unpurchasable, shy, 
Fugitive, wayward, wise in scorn, 

She waits a little, soon to fly 

Our thankless gaze, our lands forlorn. 

This is that angel men call Art, 
Whose face the haunted years allow, 

Romance the music at her heart, 
And truth the splendor on her brow. 

George Sterling 




